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have only to place them under the miscroscope to| produce, could not fail to force them upon the no- 
discover that they are as perfect in their own order|tice of the farmer. But it is only, comparatively 
as plants higher in the scale. The whole group|speaking, of late years that their true nature has 
may be described in general terms as a series of been understood. For ages they were invested 
pustules or patches, breaking out on various parts|with a superstitious mystery. They were attributed 
of living plants, immediately underneath the skin,|to unfavourable combinations of the planets, to 
which is ruptured, and rises around them in ragged, |comets and lunar influences, and other equally gro- 
puffy blisters. These patches are of different|tesque and recondite causes, before which skill and 
sizes, from a minute, almost invisible speck, to a|industry were helpless, About the beginning of the 
large uniform eruption, covering the whole plant/present century, the mischief produced by them 
affected, and of different colours, though black,|among the grain crops was so serious and wide- 
brown, and orange-red are the most frequent. To|spread, that Sir Joseph Banks, the great naturalist, 
the naked eye they appear ‘simply as collections resolved to institute careful investigations into their 
of powdery matter, as if the plants on which they|true character and habits, with the view of devis- 
are produced were dusted over with soot or ochre.|ing means for their prevention. The task was en- 
When examined by an ordinary microscope, each | trusted to the hands of M. Baver, one of the most 
of the grains of powder of which the mass is eom-|celebrated botanists of+that period, who examined 
posed is found to be a round hollow ball, or pod-|the diseased wheat microscopically, ahd published 
shaped case divided into compartments, and con-|the results of his researches in a most interesting 
taining in its interior a number of smaller sphe-|volume, illustrated by skilful and most accurate 
rules, which are the seeds. ‘The pod-shaped cases|drawings of the different microscopical parts of 
are connected with the surface on which they are|structure; thus placing the vegetable nature of 
developed by means of short foot-stalks set on end|these appearances beyond dispute. The original 
and closely compacted, somewhat like the pile of| work, still im MS., we believe, is preserved in the 
velvet ; while the raised cases are united to each| British Museum; But a popular abstract of it was 
other by means of silvery threads or filaments, ex-|published in the “ Penny Magazine,” for 1833, 
tremely attenuated, which wind in and out among/Since then, innumerable pamphlets and articles 
them, and are called the spawn or mycelium, being} have appeared independently, and in agricultural 
all that these curious plants possess in lieu of root,|and scientific journals, both at home and abroad, 
stem, and leaves. The whole vegetative system is|containing the observations of theoretical botanists. 
represented in them by these gossamer threads,|/and the experiments and suggestions of practical 
which are quite invisible, except to a very powerful | agriculturists. - The list placed at the head of this 
microscope ; and the whole reproductive system by | article will give some idea of the extent to which 
these little cases, which appear to the naked eye/the literature of the subject has already reached, 
mere grains of red or black dust. One has a/and the interest and importance that have been at- 
feeling of wonder akin to awe in gazing on these| tached to it by thoughtful men. . 
primitive organisms. Life in them is reduced to| The Uredines are not confined to any one spe- 
the simplest expression, but not therefore rendered |cies of grain, but range over the whole cereal 
more intelligible to our comprehensions; on the|group; one or two forms are found on all the ce- 
contrary, the nearer in such humble plants we are/realia indiscriminately, while other forms are re- 
brought to its source, the more mysterious and/|stricted to the species on which they are produced, 
perplexing does it become. We may reach its ul-|their appearance and mode of growth se the 
timate forms, but its essence eludes our search.|same in all circumstances. Wheat is infested with 
We may dissect these forms under our microscopes, | several uredos, corn and barley with two or three 
and analyse them by chemical tests, until we see|kinds. A peculiar species of ustilago affects maize 
almost the last atom into which the subtle princi-|or Indian corn; while the rice of the East is often 
ple has retired; but the minutest particle is an im-jseriously injured by another species. In every 
penetrable shrine, an impregnable citadel, which|country some form or other prevails on the grain’ 
baffles our utmost efforts to break into and reveal | peculiar to it, so that the range of these blights is 
to the light of day. Life is indeed “the perennial | as extensive as the cereals they infest. From the 
standing miracle of the universe,” for ever won-|dreary wastes of Lapland, where in the dim glim- 
derful, for ever fresh, the enigma which the Sphinx| mering sunlight of the short hyperborean summer 
of time is for ever proposing without hope of a so-|a stunted and scanty crop of corn or rye is reared, 
lution,—the mysterious Nile, which flows on its|to sweltering rice-fields that shimmer under the 
long solitary way beneath the gay sunshine and the| glowing skies of India, the range of these ubiquitous 
solemn stars, cheering and enlivening the desert of| fungi extends. They are also found in all altitudes 
this world, its sources lying far above us at an in-| where the cereals are capable of growing,—on the 
visible remoteness, and its outlet carrying us into| miserable crops which the Indian raises in the lofty 
the shadowy regions of the silent Unknown! mountain valleys of the Andes, amid the icy rigour 
The Uredines, whose ideal forms we have thus|of an almost arctic climate, as well as on the level 
briefly sketched, are the fungi which cause the|acres of golden grain which the balmy summer 
ose, and true seeds or germs by which they |epidemics of our cereal crops, and are therefore | breeze ripples in Light and shade along the sea- 
be propagated. Though among the lowest|the most interesting and important. Attention|shore, one of the most beautiful and gladdening 
of vegetation, entirely composed of cellular|has been directed to these epidemics ever since the| spectacles which this world can afford. There are 
and having no parts corresponding to the |origin of systematic agriculture; their remarka-|no such restrictions confining these within well- 
leaves, and stems of flowering plants, we|ble character, and the devastations which they|deseribed geographical regions as operate in the 
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From “The North British Keview.” 
Vegetable Bpidemies. , 
2 > (Continued from page 355.) 
| & In following out the division above proposed, we 
Bilare first to deal with those diseases which are 
cited primarily by the growth of the uredines. 
is peculiar group of fungi have been called 
ypodermii, because they originate beneath the 
Micle of plants. Upwards of 150 species are 
merated as belonging to it, divided into three 
era, whose botanical characters are very fluctu- 
g and indefinite, presenting singularly few va- 
Mations or departures from the family type. Their 
pearance and mode of growth are so anomalous, 
their title to the name of plants has more than 
Bee been disputed; minute and insignificant as 
be would deem them, they have furnished mat- 
for volumes as large and controversies as hot 
any of the entities which so long divided the 
schools of the middle ages. One writer, M. 
ver, whose work is placed first on the list at 
head of this article, attempts to prove that 
pe so-called fungi are mere cutaneous diseases 
plants, arising from a derangenfent of the res- 
ory functions, somewhat analogous to the skin 
Beases of animals, as they appear chiefly on rank 
uriant plants. The intercellular spaces beneath 
epidermis, according to this author, are gorged 
the superabundant juices which coagulate, and 
lve themselves, by expansion and exposure to 
air, into compact homogeneous masses of very 
te powdery particles; the so-called fungi be- 
mthus nothing more than a mere organization of 
# superfluous sap. This, like all other kindred 
ines so pertinaciously advanced by the adyo- 
es of spontaneous or equivocal generation, and 
Plausible at first sight, is found on more minute 
accurate examination, to be entirely without 
itdation. Every proof of analogy is decidedly 
ed to it. These abnormal appearances are 
d by true parasitic plants. They have a 
e individual existence, entirely independent, 
as any organic tie is concerned, of the ma- 
on which they are produced; they have dif- 
stages of development, a distinct and pecu- 
organization, “ee of reproduction extremely 
ple in structure, but perfectly adapted for their 
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sfor his courage and 
with a judicial 
rean, held the 


wer, 


tion the deluge. Artapanus, Eupolemus, and Aby- 
denus, speak of the tower of Babel ; and the latter 
of the failure of that enterprize. Diodorus Siculus, 
Strabo, Tacitus, Pliny, and Solinus, agree in giving 
an account of the destruction of Sodom and Go- 
morrah, in the main agreeable to that of Moses. 
Berosus, Alexander Polyhister, and others, make 
and honourable mention of Abraham, and 


} 

some of his family ; and even speak of his interview 
: with Melchisedec. 

pe (To be continued.) 

: For “The Friend.” 


The Nile’s Cradle. 


Two English explorers, named Speke and Grant, 
have at last traced the great river of Egypt to its 
source. In commenting upon this discovery, the 

remarks : 

“ Ages before the existence of the New World 
was suspected, there grew up in the minds of the 
a ancients, a passionate desire to know a geographi- 
oy eal secret, which seemed far from difficult of dis- 
Ps covery, even to their resources. There was no 
a river more familiar to Greeks and Romans, and 

at 
A 





Bone nearly so fascinating to their imaginations, as 
the Nile, whose annual overflow, and large allu- 
vial deposits, excited at once their intellectual cu- 
Miosity, and their admiration for the resources of 
nature, in thus turning barren wastes of sand into 
srich and flourishing kingdom. But the secret of 
the Nile’s origin, aud consequently of the causes 
a of this striking annual phenomeuon, baffled all their 
x eficrts to master it. They handed down the un- 
solved enigma from generation to generation; and 
eater the great Atlantic had been explored, 

the New Continents discovered, and their 
fivers traced for thousands of miles, and almost 
every island in the Atlantic and Pacific had been 
securately marked down in our charts, there re- 
mained this locked chamber on our earth, into 
which no one had ever penetrated, invisible to us, 
3 but united by a most tangible and visible thread 
‘ With the highways of our civilization. * * Who 








ie could help feeling the mystery of this untraced 
clue? Who could patiently see the floods roll 

_ Jear after year from the land we had never 
Teached, and which yet had never ceased sending 
‘M8 new wealth, and presenting us with both the 
Way and the clue by which to trace out the secret? 
mystery bas always provoked a curiosity al- 

 ~««s Most metaphysical in its character. The Nile was 
;S chain of thought which no one could track 
 «=«-80me, as well as a stream which no one could as- 
 @end. And it was an even greater humiliation to 
Imagination, than to the reason of man, to be 
foiled ; it was like a mutilated statue, or a 

















= ff illegible, just when the drift becomes most inter- 


dence, who instituted|so near the truth as Ptolemy had been; and had/ west towards the Atlantic. This mountain 
Jewish religion and laws, divided the Jews into| strayed away in the wrong direction from the theory| or hill country has nothing like the elevation of 
we wh established the gg a amongjof Lucan. Yet it seems to be solved at last. The} some more easterly mountains, the Kil 


S ly the books of Mgses, in such great esteem,|war to solve it, is solved at last, at least as 
F re books of the chief good, &c. are full of pas-|regards the main stream of the Nile,—the Bahr- 
quoted from Moses and some of the prophets|/et-Abiad, or White Nile. It issues from a lake, 
Wah great reverence. He says, “ Plato was only|the northern boundary of which is precisely on the|kingdom of Karagur, on the western shore of 
Moses speaking Greek,” and affirms that Moses, by| Equator, but fed by streams Springing in nearly| Lake Nyanza, appeared to be the most civilized 
his ‘prayers, brought dreadful calamities upon}four degrees south latitude,—the 
Justin Martyr enumerates many poets,| Nyanza, from which it springs, in @ cataract twelve 
historians, lawgivers, and philosophers of Greece,| feet high, and four hundred and fifty feet in width, 
who mention Moses as the leader and prince of|the first of that long series of rapids which cause 
the Jewish nation. Berosus and Abydenus men-|a total difference of level of about six thousand feet, 
or more than a mile in height, between the source 
of the river and the mouth of the Delta at Alex- 
andria. 
annual overflow in summer and autumn, which 
Lucan gave, is fully sustained. 
ing snows of spring, but the rains caused by the 
double passage of the sun across the Equator. 
which flood the great lake from which it is princi- 
pally derived, and send down the summer torrents 
of the belt of equatorial calms, to fertilize the 
plains of Egypt. This was exactly Lucan’s state- 
ment. ee co 


established, then, that the region in which the 


seems to abound. The Lake Victoria Nyanzi is 
probably about as large as Lake Erie, but instead 
of being like Lake Erie, a great inland sea, almost 


sea. 
still is, formerly spread far beyond its present 


se ; fathers inherited the insolvable question of : 
aM ptig'e of the Nile from Herodotus and Ptole-|while from the south-eastern and south-western|of factories to oversee. Every man should ask 
a very few years ago, we were scarcely |slopes, others flow east to the Indian Ocean, and| (od in the morning, Lord, what wilt thou have me 
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pjaro and 


. Numenius, a/problem which Caesar is said to have found so ex-| Kenia, the summits of which are always covered 
ewish Scriptures, and es-|citing, that he would have relinquished the civil| with snow. 











































Our travellers found marked differences in cha- 
racter and civilization between the different 
nations living about the sources of the Nile. The 


ake Victoriajamong them. Speke found the people decently 
clothed, kindly disposed, and much superior in de- 
meanor to any he had met with previously, or has 
met with since. To the north of Karagur, at the 
north-west corner of Lake Nyanza, is the Kingdom 
of Uganda, which, like the former, is despoticall 
ruled. The people seemed sprightly and intelli- 
gent, notwithstanding the frequency of capital pun- 
ishments, which are said to be of daily occurrence. 
Northwards again, on the banks ‘of the Nile, the 
people have sunk into barbarism. Ungero is in- 
habited by naked savages. In none of these three 
kingdoms had a white man ever been seen before, 
and Speke and Grant occupied nearly a year in 
getting through them. m 

“After passing northwards through these three 
kingdoms, the travellers followed the real course of 
the White Nile, which bounds Ungoro to the east 
as it issues from Lake Nyanza. They were not 
able to take the bend through Lake Luta-Nzigi, but 
struck across the chord to the other corner of the 
bend, whence they proéeeded to Gondokoro, a 
Nile station, recently reached by upward explorers 
from Khartoum. As they approached Gondokoro, 
on the 15th of February last, after a year and a 
half’s absence from any vestige of European socie- 
ty, they saw a vessel coming up the Nile from the 
north, followed by two smaller boats, and in it the 
face of an old friend and rival explorer, Samuel 
Baker. Thus for the first time, after more than 
two thousand year’s search, the European circle of 
knowledge has been completed by the encounter of 
a south-going traveller from Europe, with north- 
going travellers from the Indian Ocean, on the 
stream of the White Nile, and the hidden corner of 
the earth at once connected, and most carefully 
disconnected from the ancient and modern civiliza- 
tion revealed.’ . 


The old explanation, therefore, of its 


It is not the melt- 


* * * 


“Speke and Grant, who have traced the White 
Nile home for us to this great. lake, have fairly 


Nile takes its source, is one of those “shallow lake 
districts in which the central plateau of Africa 


as deep as the ocean, it rather resembles the great 
Lake Tad, in which the Benorie, or chief branch 
of the Niger, takes its source, and which varies in 
depth from about seven to fifteen feet, and is more 
like a vast hippopotamus marsh than an inland 
It seems certain that this lake, large as it 


boundaries, and it is curious that the German 
traveller, Erhardt, who resided for a long time at 
Mimbus, on the east coast of Africa, received in- 
formation, only about ten years ago, which led 
him to suppose that one enormous lake stretched 
through about twelve degrees of latitude, or more 
than eight hundred miles, covering a space which 
is now known to consist, in great part of dry and 
well populated land,—but also including four dif- 
ferent lakes,—the Nyanza, from which the Nile 
issues to the north, the Luta Nzigi, through which 
it soon afterwards flows, and also the two other 
great lakes on the southern side of the water-shed, 
—the Tanganyika Lake, which is connected with, 
and empties itself into the Nyasa Lake, and 
through it supplies the Shire and Zambesi rivers. 
Erhardt’s informants misled him to unite all these 
lakes into one monster inland sea, stretching from 
twelve degrees south, to beyond the equator, in 
latitude, beside bending far to the westward. This 
was an obvious blunder, as it would have united 
waters separated by a great water-shed, but still, 
no doubt, a blunder pointing to a much more ex- 
tended water region than the present.” 

Speke and Grant tell us that the Victoria 
Nyanza is intersected by numerous “rush drains” 
or stagnant water courses, ae the neighboring 
lands, which were formerly under water. The 
hills which separate the lakes Nyanza and Luta- 





An Important Trust.—Heury Martyn prayed 
that he might “take each day as an important 
trust for the Lord.” This is without doubt the 
true view to take of time.. Each day and each 
hour is a trust committed to us by God. 

A man receives a sum of money in trust. If he 
applies it to uses different from that for which it 
was given to him, he forfeits the respect of all who 
know him, even though he may not incur legal 
penalties. A true man will be faithful to the 
trusts committed to him. 

A true christian especially should be faithful; 
and he should employ each day according to the 
conditions of the trust. Every morning the chris- 
tian should ask, What is the day given me for? 
What am I to do with it? 

In the first place, it was. given to be spent in ac- 
cordance with God’s will. The question then 
arises, How does God wish him to spend the day? 

He does not wish him to waste the day. No 
trust is given to one to be wasted. The day is not 
to be spent in mere idleness. Some seem to think 


m sentence, or a handwriting that becomes|Nzigi from the two more southerly lakes are the|that their time is their own, unless some secular 


famous Mountains of the Moon, in which the Nile| occupation demands it. Notso, The man who has 
has long been rumored to rise, and from thege|no secular employment, bas no more right to spend a 
hills some streams flow north to feed the Nile,|day in idleness, than has the man who has & score 
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to do thisday? The man who asks with a willing 
and obedient spirit, will get an answer. 
not requir@ him to spend the day in hard labor. 
It may be bis will that it should be spent in rest. 
When a man spends a day in rest according to 
God’s will, he is serving God as truly as if he were 
engaged in intense labor. 
e are faithful to our trust, when we spend the 
day as God would have-us to spend it—whether in 
manual labor, in prayer, in rest, in visiting our 
friends, or in presenting Divine truth to the minds 
of others. 
Happy is he who, in reviewing the day at its 
close, can thank God that, through grace, it has 
been spent in accordance with his will—EZpzs. 
Recorder. 





Selected. 


MORNING. 


“ His compassions fail not. They are new every morn- 


Lament. iii. 22, 23. 


Hues of the rich unfolding morn, 
That ere the glorious sun be born, 
By some soft touch invisible 

Around his path are taught to swell : 


Thou rustling breeze so fresh and gay, 
That dancest forth at opening day, 
And brushing by with joyous wing, 
Wakenest each little leaf to sing: 


Ye fragrant clouds of dewy steam, 

By which deep grove and tangled stream, 
Pay for soft rains in season given, 

Their tribute to the genial heaven: 


Why waste your treasures of delight, 
Upon our thankless, joyless sight; © 
Who day by day to sin awake, 
Seldom of heaven and you partake? 


Oh timely happy, timely wise, 

Hearts that with rising morn arise, 
Eyes that the beam celestial view, 
Which evermore makes all things new! 


New every morning is the love 

Onur waking and uprising prove ; 

Through sleep and darkness safely brought, 
Restored to life, and power, and thought. 


New mercies each returning day, 

Hover around us while we pray ; 

New perils past, new sins forgiver, 

New thoughts of God, new hopes of heaven. 


If on our daily course our mind 

Be set to hallow all we find, 

New treasures still of countless price, 
God will provide for sacrifice. 


Old friends, old scenes, will lovelicr be, 
As more of heaven in each we see: 

Some softening gleam of love and prayer, 
Shall dawn on every cross and care. 


As for some dear familiar strain 
Untired we ask, and ask again, 
Ever, in its melodious store, 
Finding a spell unheard before : 


Such is the bliss of souls serene, 

When they have vowed and steadfast mean, 
Counting the cost, in all t’ espy 

Their God, in all, themselves deny. 


O could we learn that sacrifice, 

What lights would all around us rise! 
How would our hearts with wisdom talk 
Along life’s dullest, dreariest walk! 


We need not bid for cloistered cell, 
Our neighbour and our work farewell, 
Nor strive to wind ourselves too high 
For sinful man beneath the sky. 


The trivial round the common task, 
Would furnish af we ought to ask ; 
Reom to deny ourselves; a road — 
To bring us daily nearer God. 


God may 






























-}man who makes too much account of such things. 
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sessed where it is much insisted on. “ The pre 
man,” says St. Jerome, “who is the 
braggeth outwardly, but beggeth inwardlga 
humble man, who thinks little of his indeper 
is the man who is strong in it; and he who ig mig gs: 
solicitous of respect will Commonly meet with as 
much as he has occasion for. “ Who calls?” gaps 
the old shepherd in “ As you like it:” “ Yor 
ters,” is the insolent answer; and what is the she 
herd’s rejoiner? “Else are they very Let 
By what retort, reprisal, or repartee, could it 
been made half so manifest that the insult had 
lighted upon armor of proof? Such is the inyi 
independence of humility. ong 
The declaration of our Saviour, that the m 
shall inherit the earth, may be understood, I 
as verified in the very nature and attributes 
meekness. The dross of the earth the meek do4 
inherit; the damnosa hereditas of the ¢ 
pomps and vanities descends to others; but 
the true enjoyments, the wisdom, love, peace, & 
independence, which earth can bestow, are 
to the meek as inherent in their meekness. 
in ourselves that we are thus or thus.” Itd 
on our own hearts to cast off the bondage of 
with all its chains and sores, and by meekness to 
possess the earth. For this possession comes not 
observation and saying, “ Lo! here or Lo! there 
But as the Kingdom of God is within us, so alsois” 
the inheritance of the earth. “ak 


“ How much that Genius boasts as her’s q 
And fancies her’s alone, e 
On you, meek spirits, Faith confers! 
The proud have further gone, 
Perhaps, through life’s deep maze, but you 
Alone possess the labyrinth’s clue, 


































Seek we no more: content with these, 

Let present Rapture, Comfort, Ease, 

As Heaven shall bid them come and go :— 
The secret this of Rest below. 


4 E a 
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Only, O Lord, in Thy dear love 
Fit us for perfect Rest above ; 
And help us this and every day, 
To live more nearly as we pray. 
_——o———_——_ 


¢ 


Selected. 
Of Humilit} and Independence. 


I propose to treat of these jointly, because I 
regard them as ifseparably connected in life. We 
shall find, I*think, on looking below the surface, 
that Humility is the true mother and nurse of In- 
dependence ; and that Pride, which is so often sup- 
posed to stand to her in that relation, is, in reality, 
the step-mother, by whom is wrought the very de- 
struction and ruin of Independence. 

For pride has a perpetual reference to the esti- 
mation in which we are holden by others; fear of 
opinion is of the essence of it, and with this fear 
upon us it is impossible that we should be inde- 
pendent. The proud man is of all men the most 
vulnerable; and as there is nothing that rankles 
and festers more than wounded pride, he has much 
cause for fear. Pride, therefore—whether active or 
passive—whether it goes forth to claim the defer- 
ence of mankind, or secludes itself from the danger 
of their disrespect—has always much at stake, and 
leads a life of caution and solicitude. Huwility, 
on the contrary, has no personal objects and leads 
its life in “the service which is perfect freedom.” 

An uneasy, jealous, or rebellious feeling in regard 
to ranks and degrees, argues this want of independ- 
ence, this defect of humility. It is the feeling of a 


To you the costliest spoils of thought, 
Wisdom unclaimed yields up; 

To you the far-sought pearl is brought, 
And melted in your cup; 

To you her ward and myrrh she brings, 

Like orient gifts to infant kings. 


A begrudging of rank and station, and refusal of 
such deference as the customs of the world have 
conceded to them, will generally be found to pro- 
ceed from the man who secretly overvalues them, 
and who, if himself in possession of them, would 
stretch his pretensions too far. For plebeian pride 
and aristocratic pride issue from one and the same 
source in human nature. An illiberal self-love is 
at the bottom of both. 

When low-born men of genius, like Burns the 
poet, maintain the superiority of intrinsic worth to 
adventitious distinction, we can readily go along 
with them so far; but when they reject the claims 
of social rank and condition in a spirit of defiance 
and rescntment, as if suffering a personal injury, 
we may very well question whether they have not 
missed of the independence at which they aimed: 
for had their independence been genuine, they 
would have felt that all they possessed which was 
valuable was inalienable; and having nothing to 
lose by the social superiority of the better borns, 
they would have made them Welcome to it, as being 
perhaps a not inequitable compensation for the 
| comparatively small share bestowed on them of in- 
tellectual gifts and abilities. a 

If equality be what these men of independence| Here are two humilities enjoined ; that whieh# 
would contend for, it can only be had, if at all, by|a superior forgets superiority—that which in a0 Mi 
the balance of what is adventitious: for natural|ferior remembers inferiority: and neither e 
equality thére is none. If personal merit be what|have place without difference of rank and deg 
they regard, this, at least, will not be found any| When the social distinctions indicate power @ 
claim for intellectual endowments to be preferred|a governing authority, the relations between (8) 
to accidents of station. There is no more of per-|pgrties are still more pregnant with occasions 10 
sonal merit in a great intellect than in a great|the exercise of humility. From humility there wih) 
estate. It isthe use which is made of the one and |result, not only on the one side a generous care 
of the other, which should found the claim to re-|and consideration in the use of power, but likewise 
spect: and the man who has it at heart to make/on the other, what may be called a generous # 
the best use he can of either, will not be much occu- | mission, For though the world may be more & 
pied with them as a means of commanding resepet. |of generosity shown in the exercise of power, SOM 

Thus it is that respect is commonly least due, as|is a generosity also in the spirit of obedience, WB 
well as least willingly accorded, where it is arro-|it is cordial, willing, and free ; and this is t 
gated most, and that independence is hardly pos-!only when the nature is humble. 7 


The single eye alone can see 
All traths around us thrown, 
In their eternal unity ; 
The humble ear alone 
Has room to hold and time to prize 
The sweetness of life’s harmonies.” 


If distinctions of rank, order and degree, weréof 
no other use iu the world; they might be desired 
for the exercise which they give to a gene! 
humility on the part of those who have them 
of those who have them not. The inequality® 
relation should cultivate this virtue on both sides} 
those who have the superiority being disposed 1 
prize it at no more than its worth; those who hav 
it not, being glad to recognize superiority in 
even in this its least substantial form— 

“Cloth of gold, be not too nice, am 

Though thou be matched with cloth of frieze: 5 ¥ 


Cloth of frieze, be not too bold 
Though thou be matched with cloth of gold.” 
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' ~ ]tisindeed chiefly in our intercourse with equals|have “a right judgment in all things ;” and whilst 
_ and superiors, that our humility is put to the proof.|exercising that judgment in no spirit of compro- 
> When the ‘ Servus Servorum’ at Rome washes, ac- | mise or evasion, he will feel that to judge his brother 
cording to annual usage, the feet of some poor|is a duty and not a privilege; and he will judge 










































 mility, should at the same time be understood to/that fallen nature of which he is himself part and 
be typical of the easiest of all humilities. If the| parcel. 
game personage were to hold the stirrup of an em-| There is a current and a natural opinion, that a 
: , the proceeding would be typical of another|man has no right to censure in others a fault with 
of humility,—and one to which the poten-|which he is himself chargéable. But even this 
tates of the earth could not bear witness in his pre-|limitation is founded, I think, upon the same erro- 
decessors. Many people are gentle and forbearing | neous notion of moral censure béing an honourable 
with those placed under them, but proud oul privilege instead of a responsible function, a fran- 
rrelsome in their dealings with those above|chise instead of a due. No faults are better known 
ses Where huwility is wanting, there may be|and understood by us than those whereof we have 
ourselves been guilty; none surely should be so 
personally obnoxious to us as those by which we 
have ourselves been defiled and degraded; and 
may we not, therefore, be expected to be quick in 
own are unjustly injured, will never arise out of|perceiving them, and to regard them with a pecu- 
humility ; it will always arise out of those worldly|liar bitterness, rather than to overlook them in 
anxieties from which the humble heart is exempt.|others? I would answer assuredly yes: but al- 
The disposition to resist authority from personal| ways with this proviso—that to bitterness of cen- 


; 

| much submission without generosity, or, on the 

; 

) feelings, where no duty dictates the resistance, will|sure should be added confession and humiliation, 
) 

: 

\ 


other hand, much resistance without an independ- 
ent spirit. The disposition to submit to authority 
unduly, and where the interests of others or our 


pever proceed from a genuine spirit of independ-|and the bitterness of personal shame and contrition. 
ence ; for the heart is not independent which is en-| Without this the censure is not warrantable, be- 
in a struggle for personal objects. And | cause it is not founded upon a genuine moral sense : 
whether submitting or resisting, humility and inde-|it is not, indeed, sincere: for though the offence 
ndence will still be found to go together; but|may be worthy of all disgust and abhorence, that 
they will for the most part be found to be favored|abhorence and disgust cannot be really felt by 
by submission; for the pride of the human heart,/those who have committed the like offeuce them- 
which is commonly called up by resistance even|selves without shame or repentance, 
when not undue, is in like manner abated by sub-| Besides the false humility under cover of which 
mission, even where carried too far; and where-|we desert the duty of censuring our fellow crea- 
ever pride is abated, the heart is raised and purified | tures, there are others by which we evade or per- 





and made free. Elevation, therefore, is chiefly to|vert that of censuring ourselves. The most com- 
ZA be found in submission. “Govern them and lift|mon of the spurious humilities of this kind, is that 
va them up.” by which a general language of self-disparagement 


* Humility, like most other virtues, has its credit 
a good deal shaken by the number of counterfeits 
that are abroad. Amongst the false humilities by 
which the world is most flattered and beguiled, is 
that of the professor in this kind who shrinks from 
all censure and reprobation of what is evil, under 
cover of the text, ‘ Judge not lest ye be judged ;” 
as if it were the intent of that text, not to warn us 
against rash, presumptuous and uncharitable judg- 
ments, but absolutely to forbid our taking account 
of the distinction between right and wrong. “ It 
is not for us to judge our brother,” says the humili- 
tarian of this way of thinking; ‘‘ we know not how 
t be may have been tempted; perhaps he was born 
ub With stronger passions than other people; it may 
have been that he was ill brought up; peradven- 
eo ture he was thrown amongst evil associates; we 
ourselves had we been placed under the same cir- 
cumstances might have been in like manner led 
astray.” Such are the faults of a false and popular 
humility. If we are to excuse all the moral evil 
t we can account for, and abstain from judging 
all of which we can suppose that there is some ade- 
quate explanation, where are we to stop in our 
absolutions? Whatever villany exists in the world 
is compounded of what is inborn and what comes 
Y circumstance: there is nothing so base or de- 
testable but it is the consequence of some adequate 


is substituted for a distinct discernment and specific 
acknowledgment of our real faults. The humble 
individual of this class will declare himself to be 
very incontestably a miserable sinner; but at the 
same time there is no particular fault or error that 
can be imputed to him from which he will not find 
himself to be happily exempt. Hach item is sever- 
ally denied; and the acknowledgment of general 
sinfulness turns out to have been an unmeaning 
abstraction—a sum total of cyphers. 

Another way is to confess faults from which we 
are tolerably free, being perhaps chargeable with 
no larger share of them than is common to hu- 





peculiarly and abundantly our own. Real hu- 


truthfulness in self-judgwent. 
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is not thoroughly truthful. 


nation. 


manity, whilst we pass over the sins which are more 


mility will not teach us any undue severity, but 
“My son, glorify 
thy soul in meekness, and give it honour according 
to the dignity thereof.” For undue self-abasement 
and self-distrust will impair the strength and inde- 
pendence of the mind, which, if accustomed to have 
a just satisfaction with itself where it may, will the 
better bear to probe itself, and will lay itself open 
with the more fortitude to intimations of its weak- 
ness on points in which it stands truly in need of 
correction. No humility is thoroughly sound which 
The man that brings 
misdirected or inflated accusations against himself, 
cause; and if we are to make allowances for all|does so in a false humility, and will probably be 

causeless wickedness, there is an end of con-|found to indemnify himself on one side or another. 
Either he takes a pride in his supposed humility, or 












they sat down to a feast. It is often also a very 
snare to the maker of it, and a delusion practiced 
on the party to whom it is made. For, first, the 
faults may be such as words will not adequately 


rims, the ceremony, if it be held to typify hu-|him in sorrow, humbled by the contemplation of|explain: secondly, the plea of guilty, shakes judg- 


ment in her seat: thirdly, the indulgence shown to 
confession might be better bestowed on the shame 
which it conceals; for this tends to correction, where- 
as confession will many times stand instead of 
penitence to the wrong-doer; and sometimes even 
a sorrowful penitence stands in the place of amend- 
ment, and is washed away in its own tears. 

Of all false humilities, the most false is to be 
found in that meeting of extremes wherein humility 
is corrupted into side, 

A certain reformer, when desirous to fortify his 
followers against ridicule, taught them to court it. 
“ God forbid,” said he, “ that we should not be the 
laughing-stock of mankind.” But it is this pride, 
and not in humility, that any man will desire to be 
a laughing-stock. And though it may seem at 
first that he has attained to an independence of 


mankind when he can brave their laughter, yet . 


this is a fallacious appearance: it will be found 
that in so far as his humility was corrupted, his 
independence was undermined ; and whilst courting 
the ridicule of the world, he is in reality courting 
the admiration and applause of his party or sect, 
or fearing their rebuke. This is the dependence 
into which he has fallen, and there is probably no 
slavery of the heart which is comparable to that 
of sectarian pride. 

Where, then, was their charity when they de- 
sired to be laughed at by all mankind? Or if, 
without desiring it, they deem mankind, themselves 
only excepted, to be in so reprobate a state, that 
the religious must needs be a laughing-stock—was 
this their humility. 

It is not the meek who will throw out this sort 
of challenge and defiance; and it is pride and not 
humility which we shall find to lie at the bottom 
of any such ostentatious self-abasement,— 

“ For Pride, 
Which is the devil’s toasting-fork, doth toast, ~ 
Those brownest that his whiteness vaunteth most.” 





Intemperance in Sweden.—From the official 
statistics published in Stockholm recently, we learn 
that the drinking habits of the Swedes have under- 
gone a marked change during the last few years. 
At the 9th page of the official report it is stated :— 
“ All the latest reports record that the use and 
abuse of spirits is now so diminished in Sweden 
that the former reproaches to which the Swedish 
people were so liable would now be most unjust. 
No doubt there are yet to be seen drunken per- 
sons in the larger towns ; but in the country districts 
it is almost impossible to find spirits. When coun- 
try people visit the town, they sometimes cannot 
resist the temptation to fall back upon old habits; 
but the numbers who do so are not at all to be 
compared to what they were when distillation was 
allowed in the houses. In former times, the quan- 
tity of spirits distilled could not be definitely esti- 
mated, but now it is very well known.” 





Embalmed Bodies.—Some time since, in clear- 
ing out the ruins of an old chapel in Warwickshire, 
England, several lead coffins were exhumed, con- 








The man of true humility, on the contrary, will| escaping in his self-condemnations from the darker | taining the embalmed bodies of countesses and St. 
Not spare the vices and errors of his fellow-creatures|into the lighter shades of his life and nature, he| Johns, which were buried more than two hundred 
any more than he would his own; he will exercise|plays at hide-and-seek with his conscience. And|years ago. The coffin which contained the bod 
manfally, and without fear or favour, those judicial|true humility, being a wise virtue, will deal more|of Lady Audrey Leigh, buried in 1640, was 
functions which God has committed, in some greater|in self-examination and secret contrition than in|and the body found perfectly embalmed, and in 


Or less degree, to every member of the human com-|confession. For confession is often a mere luxury |entire preservation, her flesh, quite plump, as if she 
-‘Munity ; he will come to the task on serious|of the conscience,—used as the epicures of ancient|were alive, her face i ex- 


_ Sccasions, not lightly or unawed, but praying to| Rome would use an emetic and a warm bath before | ceedingly small, and not 
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in fine linen, trimmed all over with old point lace,| versed. No description ean convey any conception | perpendicular rock. Presently emerges from bes 
and two rows of lace were laid flat across her fore-| of such displays of Almighty power; my heart fails | hind the green leaves, a young chamois! A “Gemag 
head. She looked exactly as if she was lying! me at the thought of attempting it, and I shall not,|fawn!” Pretty, graceful little creature! How didas _ 
asleep, and seemed not more than sixteen or seven-| though I will try and talk to you a little about it.|thou ever get there? And how findest thou, 
teen years old. Her beauty was very great; even| As you approach this defile, which I believe has|even thou, foothold for thy tiny hoofs in f 
her eyelashes and eyebrows were quite perfect, andj been pronounced the most extraordinary in the|place? And how wilt thou ever return to th 

her eyes were closed. No part of her face or fig-| Alpine range, where the vast mountain has been|mother, who less fearless of approaching even thy 


















































ure was at all fallen in. cleft in twain and the rifted sides thrust apart, the|near the haunts of ruthless man, surely must | 
chasm is so narrow and tortuous, its walls seem to |calling thee among some of the craggs of the moy 
Switserland—The Splagen Pass, close in on each other§ the projections on one side|tain where she is wont to hide! But wonderful ; 


(Continued from page 349.) sometimes far overhanging portions on the other, so 
* * * Opire is the point from which the travel-/that there appears:to have been no foothold which 
ler sets out, either by diligence or carriage, to cross| could induce the most venturous and hardy moun- 
the celebrated Splugen pass. And we greatly pre-| taineer to attempt a passage through; hence it was 
ferring the latter on every account, and the pro-! called “ Trou Perdue,” or The Lost Gulf, it being 
prietor of the hotel happening to have one of his, deemed wholly impassible until the construction of 
best disengaged, we forthwith made an arrangement} the present road, since when it has been called the 
with him and a fine looking young German driver,|“ Via Mala.” Think of a fine broad smooth car- 
and on ——— day morning, the —, we proceeded | riage way, terracing the almost perpendicular rocky 
on this thrillingly interesting part of our journey,| face of the mountain, quite perpendicular in many |this unparalled picture! That we should see t 
in a large open “ voiture,”—with top to fall back| parts of it, and sometimes even overhanging, on|now, when Alps and Ocean stand between us 
to allow an unobstructed view of the scenery—and| both sides of the rushing Rhine, which it crosses|all else held most dear. Oh could mortal eye 
- @ good pair of horses. The scenery for some miles} three times by finely built substantial stone bridges, |upon a scene more extraordinary altogether— 
after leaving Coire, continued much the same as|one of them four hundred feet above the river ;|gracefully, wildly, more peacefully, awfully 
that on approaching it yesterday. We passed a| whose massive arches, when seen from the deep gulf|ful! Look up! Far, far up, on the bald front 
little village planted directly under a lofty moun-| below, look light and graceful, springing from moun-|the mountains which bound that narrow strip 
tain peak, and saw the remains of a portion of it,/tain to mountain, and almost as if suspended in| blue sky, on whose breast, rising, still rising, we 
which had been crushed by a vast mass of rocks|mid air. Sometimes in this amazing master-piece|trace our road as on a suspended map; but w 
and soil precipitated upon it from the heights above ;| of engineering,—which I think may be ranked |is soon lost to sight round some wind in the p 
but the people who live in the part of the town that| among the wonders of the world,—to obtain aledge|A kind of cool twilight, or more like that of 
escaped destruction, looked as quiet and contented} or shelf over which to carry the road, it has been eclipse is around us down in this gulf, although we 
as though no further danger was to be apprehended.|cut into the solid rock, at others massive walls,|have already risen some thirty-five hundred feet, 
As we passed the little town of Reichenau, situated | from ten to twenty and thirty feet high have been|There, up the gorge, comes the leaping, dashi 
beautifully at the junction of the two brauches of| reared on their terrible fronts. Sometimes, when|river, making two or three cascades, among thi 
the head waters of the Rhine, the house was pointed|too perpendicular for this, the road is literally} most beautiful we have seen, until it finds a 
out to us where Louis Philippe taught school when| scooped out of the rock, and parts of the latter left |lived apparent rest in the dark, narrow, fathomless, ~ 
he escaped in disguise from France during the| overhanging; while at others, where these mighty |pit directly under us, before it rushes away R: 4 
French Revolution. The hotel at Tussis, where| breast-plates of the mountains have pushed them-|out of our sight, under the overhanging rock. And 
we stopped to dine and feed our horses, is situated|selves out too far for the engineers to carry the|there stands the young chamois; a lovely little 
amid the mountains, and close upon their dark} road round them, they appearing to shut off all|blem of innocence, seeming to call to worship 
narrow gorges. We had passed in this valley several) access, they have been pierced through with tun-|gratitude to our mutual Preserver, in this grand” 
ruins of old feudal castles, and here, directly oppo-| nels several hundred fect in length. The river in|temple. An elderly peasant, who is standing on 
site, and very near to this hotel, on a platform on| its rapid descent is filling our ears with its roar as|the bridge (excepting him and our driver we are” 
the rocky mountain side, at a height of between|it dashes and surges madly along, a chain of cas-|alone in this place where deep is calling unto deep) ~ 
four and five hundred feet,—one of the wildest look-|cades, seeming, indeed, like one long cataract.|lifts a broad flat stone which he has probably = 
ing spots imaginable,—stands the ruins of a large} The opposite mountains, whose precipitous fronts | brought for the purpose, gives it a whirl and sends” 
citadel, looking down almost perpendicularly on/are from sixteen hundred to two thousand feet in|it with surprising unerring precision between the ~ 
one side into the gorge where is situated the little| height, approach so near at their base in some|walls of the rock which enclose the narrowed up” 
hotel, and on the other, into the narrow defile| placcs, that a man could easily jump across from|pit where the river is apparently resting, flat om” 
through which the Albula river finds its way to the| one to the other; we saw at one spot a stone, not|the smooth surface of the water. Many seconds,” 
Rhine. This castle is said to date back as far as| two feet in diameter, lodged between; and at an-|elapse before it strikes, and many more before the ~ 
two hundred and fifty-seven years before Christ,| other, near the second bridge, the rent in the moun-|clear, sharp report reaches the ear:—then a short — 
and to have been the strong hold of a Rhbetulean|tain is so oblique that the smooth-faced wall on|interval—astonishing! now comes from the depth ~ 
chief. We carefully examined the castle, and the| one side, actually overhangs that on the other.|a loud roar like thunder reverberating amo 
spot on which it stands, and could discern no way Yet there, in this fearful chasm, lashes and frets|rocks. And the little fawn is still quietly feeding” 
by which access could be obtained from below; but| the pent up river out of our sight, sending up its|equally unmoved by it, as by our presence ; as if ih) 
our host informed us there was a path leading up| hollow stifled moan, as if complaining of the nar-|had heard but the song of a bird. Is it that thy > 
to it from the other side of the mountain, and that|row limits into which it is squeezed. And here| youthful ear is already so familiar with the thunder 
we could get to it in about an hour's time if we) indeed it must be of great depth; for at a long dis-|of the avalanche that thou deemest this but a 
desired, which we had no wish to attempt. But/ tance nearer its source it spreads out into quite a| The spot under the bridge where the river appears t | 
what a situation for a dwelling of any kind, for| wide river; and it is said that during violent storms|be enclosed before it passes out of sight for a short 
even a robber! with a precipice on almost every|of rain it has at times risen four hundred feet in| space, bas really never been fathomed; the difficulty © 
side, the only access to it being by scaling the peak|the Via Mala. and I left the carriage on|partly owing to the turbulence of the water at &— 
of a mountain towering above them. entering this, once deemed to be “ Lost Gulf,”|great depth. Passing on from the second tothe third © 
The valley which we have been traversimg has| the better to see its sublime and stupendous features,|bridge, by which we recross the chasm, for the ~ 
been, gradually at first, and then rapidly narrowing,| by keeping close to, and looking over the edge of | greater part of the distance these mighty walls 7 


it is to behold thee there, little feet like thine even, 

never scaled such rocks as some of these whereg 
man has now laid a broad highway, where thom 
sands of the most timid of his kind may and do 
travel in safety! Yet the bravest and most fea 
of his race would not dare to venture foot w 
now thou standest, reckless of danger, confidi 
happy, browsing on the sweet herbage of the 
And that thou should be there now, to com 
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and ne in wild beauty, in grandeur, in sub-|the parapet, which, about three feet high, is built) even at this elevation where the road traverses theit © 
limity, until, directly after leaving Tussis, we have| throughout the whole length of the road wherever| awful front along a mere ledge of rock,—a 
fairly entered what is called the Via Mala. And now|it is at all dangerous. We have been standing for|to within twenty-five feet of each other. th 
finding I have gained nothing in ability to write by|some time on the second bridge, silent, absorbed | feeling an assurance of perfect safety, it is | 
deferring it as I have done for the last week or| with this wonderous exhibition of matchless nature|ing to look into the abyss over which we hang, over 
two, I must plead to be excused from committing| around us, and while looking down over the river|jutting craggs and the roaring river hundreds of 
open such meagre language as alone offers its| as it rushes along, about four hundred feet beneath, |feet below, all enshrouded in a dim mysteriou 
id to convey to you any idea of the sublime yet| we observe, perhaps one-third of the distance be-|light, the all of daylight that can penetrate the 
savage scenery of this tremendous pass of the Splu-| low, a quick movement among the foliage of some| gloomy depth. But how I have been prating, ama — 
gen; or even of the wonderful roads, yes, truly/ beautiful little birches and larches, that have found |to but little purpose. For this portion, Ses hich — 
wonderful, though man’s work, by which it is tra-|a scanty soil from the debris in the chinks of the|I have ventured to touch, is but a point of 
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the whole of this tremendous defile, traversed by | ately passing, apparently not a whit disturbed by| humbly upon the same ground of religious dut 
wonderful road ; the passage of which, that is, |the noise ca candied from the crowd, forty fost looking ta the Lord for help and preservation, oa 
| the whole called the Splugen pass, occupied nearly |below him. He was not the first discoverer of| will be mercifully mail under whatever may 
two days steady travelling. Soon after crossing |this rope-bridge, others had passed before him, and|be permitted to come upon you, and receive a re-, 
the third bridge, the gorge opens out into a little | quite a number followed after. The window into| ward for your faithfulness, of far more value to you, 

' yalley in which there are several cottages with in-|Hortsman’s braid-weaving room, being a little|/than all that may be exacted by unjust laws or 

habitants who cultivate the little arable land it|raised to admit the passage of the rope, gave access | unreasonable men. i 

» affords. It seemed a singular evidence of the love|to the rats also. One of the gazers told me he} “ We would recommend to our subordinate meet- 

of country that these mountaineers should prefer |counted eleven passing, after his attention had been|ings, and their concerned members, to watch over 

_ having their abode in this shut up basin, especially |drawn to it. The watchmad of the factory thinks|the dear young people for good, and as cireum- 

asin times of storm it is liable to great inunda-|there must have been dozens, in the loom-room,|stances may require, and the way open for it, ten- 

| tions, and on one occasion it was converted into a|when he entering in, disturbed them, all of whom/|derly to counsel and encourage, or assist them ; 
jake; the water destroying houses and crops; but|/made their way safely back along the rope, save|that so all may labour harmoniously for the up- 

_ those we saw of them looked as comfortable and|a few, which by the violent shaking of their|holding of this, aud all our other religious testi- 

_ gontented as other people. Towards the upper end |narrow bridge, were precipitated into the street.| monies.” 

_ of this valley, called Schams, there is a small vil-|‘The roof of the house they passed from is covered 

_ lage through which our road passed, which is said| with metal, and after examination, it would appear 

-. to contain four hundred inhabitants; and it seems|almost certain, that these rats had been occupants 
gnaccountable how they obtain the necessaries,|of certain stables, on Cherry above Fifth, who in 
much less the comforts of life. We have under-|search of better quarters, had made their way to 
stood the protestant religion, in some form, prevails |the top of a four story house from the outside, and 
throughout all this part of Switzerland. And we/|then along the rope and into the factory. The first 
observed a very marked difference in the absence|adventurer, probably being delighted with the oil 

- of images and “ calvaries” which are so numerous | applied to the looms, had given the others such a 

in catholic districts. ‘The latter are little arched |description of the good things at the end of the 
erections, often very rude, with an image of the|rope, that the whole rat settlement determined to 

_ yirgin or our Saviour placed within in some form. |remove there. 

_ We have seen them perched about by the road| ———++——_ 

sides and often in the wildest places, on the top of} Believe not a 

_ rocks, &c. Though we continue to ascend for aati believe. aoe 

_ aday and-a-half after leaving the Via Mala, we 

_ are ever and oft coming to beautiful cultivated 

_ spots, dotted all about with Swiss cottages. It is t HE F R IEND. 

* gmazing at what an immense height not obly these SEVENTH MONTH 18, 1863. 

are located, but even many villages; observing ————— ————— 
these from the opposite side of gorges, which it is! As the draft is now being made throughout the 
sppalling to look into, one almost trembles for] different States, it is probable that many Friends 
and feels ready to wonder they do not slide| will be“brought under trial and difficulty thereby ; 
from their foundations into the abyss. After pass-|and we therefore think it seasonable to revive the 

_ ing through the village above referred to, the gorge|counsel of our late Yearly Meeting, as contained 
_ again contracts, and soon after entering this defile|in its epistle, respecting the support of the well- 
we come to a fall in the river, or rather to where|known christian testimony of the society, against 
it descends about eighty feet in three exquisite falls| all warlike measures. We also call the attention 
of different heights, lashed into foam as they wind |of our readers to the following communication: 
their impetuous way over the black rocks, which} We are seriously impressed with the great re- 
are here and there covered with clusters of the rich |sponsibility resting upon all our members, ia the 

. dark firs. This part of the way is called the gorge present time of commotion and bloodshed, in our 
of Roffla; and it closes up this valley of Schams| beloved country, and the religious obligation bind- 
above, as the Via Mala does below. Just before|ing us all to seek for strength to walk worthy of 
Teaching the falls, the rocks on one side of the river|the vocation wherewith we are called, with all 
Dearly overhang those on the other, so that it has||owliness and meekness, endeavouring to keep the 

necessary to pierce through it to carry the|unity of the Spirit in the bond of peace. 

- toad along. In looking back, after passing a short} For our dear friends who are liable to military 
distance beyond, it appeared as though the aper-) draft, and who may thus be called on to give prac- 
tare or tunnel might be in the rock ou the opposite tical evidence of their attachment to this righteous 
side of the stream, so closely were the walls brought testimony, our hearts are warmed with affectionate 
together. We were impressed here, as we have|solicitude. Accept, we entreat you, the word of 
been at different points before, with the evidepce| exhortation to allow no excitement of fecling, no 

ed, even at this late period, by the character|sophistical reasoning, nor the fear of suffering, to 

of the fractureof the rocks showing correspouding | induce you to depart from the plain path of duty, 
Projections and depressions, that the whole massjor ‘to betray the cause of the Prince of peace. 
Was once consolidated in one. Remember the serious consequences that may re- 
(To be continued.) sult from the course each one of you pursues in 

this matter, both as regards bis own future welfare 
and peace of mind, and the influence his example 
may exert upon others; and be willing to confess 

Christ before men, saying in both language and 

conduct, as did the primitive believers, ‘we are 
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THE MILITARY DRAFT. 

As arrangements are now being made by the 
United States Government to carry into effect the 
Conscription Law, passed at the last session of 
Congress, it may be desirable to Friends to know 
something about the provisions of the law, and the 
course which it may be proper to take in claiming 
exemption from military service, on account of our 
long settled and well-known conscientious scruples 
against all war and fighting. 

The law requires the enrolment of all citizens, 
between 20 and 45 years of age; from among 
whom the draft is to be made. 

Exemption is granted to the only son of a 
widow, or of aged and infirm parents, dependent 
on him for support ;—the only brother of children 
not twelve years old, having no parents, and who 
are dependent on the brother for support; and the 
father of motherless children, dependent on him 
for their living. 

The whole national forces are divided into 
two classes, viz.: the first, comprising all per- 













































and thirty-five years of age, and all unmarried 
persons between thirty-five and forty-five; the 
second class includes all others liable to military 
service, and are not to be called into service, until 
after the first class shall have been exhausted by 
the call. 

The District of Columbia, each territory (unless 
otherwise ordered by the President) and each Con- 
gressional district, shall form a military district, 
over which a provost marshal, appointed by the 
President of the United States, shall preside, and 
in conjunction with two other persons, similarly ap- 
pointed, one of whom shall be a surgeon, shall 
constitute a board of enrolment; to which board, 
all persons drafted, and claiming exemption from 
military duty, for any cause, shall present their 
claims. 

All persons enrolled are to be liable to military 
duty during two years, from the first day of the 
month next succeeding the enrolment, and when 
drafted, to be retained in the service for three 
years, or during the war. 

Every person drafted is to be served, within ten 
days thereafter, with a written or printed notice of 
such draft, given to him personally or left at his 
last place of residence, requiring him to appear at 
the designated place of rendezvous, and report for 
duty; and failing to do so, or to furnish a substi- 
tute, or to pay a commutation of $300, he shall be 
deemed a deserter, be arrested by the provost 
marshal, and sent to the nearest military post, for 
trial by a court martial; unless he shall have been 
relieved from military duty by the board of en- 
rolment. 

These are the features of the law which chiefly 
_ into one of the upper windows of Hortsman’s|that which they knew would be sinful. Should ajconcern the members of the religious Society of 
Factory, at the Ni corner. Along the rope, |like trial come upon any of you, we are persuaded | Friends; and while it is well known that our views 
‘"y sixty feet in length, a large rat was deliber-|that, as you are concerned to stand simply and|of religious duty prevent us from complying with 



































































For “ The Friend.” 


Rat Rope-Walking. 


On the evening of First-day, Seventh month, 
as I was sitting in my parlour, I heard loud 
laughing and shouting in the street, and perceived | christians and therefore cannot fight.’ 
many people were hurrying by. On enquiring} ‘“ Many Friends, in times gone by, have suffered 
the cause of the commotion, my attention was|deeply for liberty of conscience, preferring to take 
turned to a long rope, stretched from the roof of a|the spoiling of their goods, or the loss of personal 
four story house, occupied by Wilsons, the silver-|freedom, rather than violate their religious con- 
smith, at the Southwest corner of Fifth and Cherry, |victions, or voluntarily pay a fine for not doing 


















sons subject.to military duty between twenty . 
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any military requisitions, it becomes us, in firmly 
pe to our conscientious scruples, and decli 
ing in any way to engage in or to promote war, to 
do it in a meek, quiet, and christian spirit; so as 


evince to all, that we are not actuated by any| Arkansas, were attacked on the 4th inst. by a large rebel|rible battle of Antietam, and was there awaiti 
disaffection to our Government, but by a sense of] army commanded by Generals Price and Marmaduke. |attack of General Meade. The Union army was in ¢ 


the obligations we owe to our heavenly Father. 
Where a Friend receives notice that he has been 
drafted, it is evident, from the law, that he should 


at once appear before the provost marshal or| ville, report the campaign as virtually ended. Bragg had| Virginia, but it is not known that any reinforce 


board of enrolment, with the notice of draft served 
on him, and there, simply state his conscientious 
scruple against all wars, and respeetfully ask ex- 
emption on this ground—calmly submitting the 
issue. It would seem a judicious and brotherly 
course for some suitable, prudent Friends to ac- 
company the person thus appearing before the 
board. 

Should a Friend be arrested, and sent to a mili- 
tary post for trial by court martial, his case should 
be promptly attended to by Friends of the meeting 
he belongs to, and a written statement of the cir- 
cumstances, signed by some of those Friends, be 
forwarded at once to the Meeting for Sufferings, or 
some members of it, that proper and timely care 
may be taken therein. That Friends will be sub- 
jected to trial and suffering, seems more than 
probable; and we trust they will be enabled to 
meet it in a manner becoming our peaceable pro- 
fession, as followers of Him who, when he was re- 
viled, reviled not again, when he suffered, he 
threatened not, but committed himself to Him 
that judyeth righteously. ‘The more patient and 
firm Friends are, the lighter will the burden of 
suffering be; and the peaceful consciousness of 
faithfulness to a noble christian testimony, will be 
&@ great stay and support to the mind. 

As many Friends may be at a loss about the 
requirements of the law, and the course to pursue, 
the foregoing is offered for publication, on indi- 
vidual responsibility, after some conference with 
other Friends. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Foreian.—News from England to the 3d inst. The 
debate in the House of Commons, on Roebuck’s motion 
for the recognition of the Southern Confederacy, has 
been adjourned until the 13th inst. The rebels are re- 
ported to have made proposals to the Spanish Govern- 
ment for recognition, with the sanction and support of 
the Emperor Napoleon. A great fire had occurred in 
Water street, Liverpool, destroying from £100,000 to 
£200,000 worth of cotton. The stock in port was esti- 
mated at 352,000 bales, including 49,000 American. 
Fair Orleans was quoted at 24d. Middling, 214d. Bread- 
stuffs and provisions dull aud tending downwards. Con- 
sols, 92 a 92}. A revolution has taken place in Mada- 
gascar. The king has been assasinated, and his minis- 
ters hanged. The widow of the king was proclaimed 
Queen. Polish affairs were not materially changed. 

Unitep Srares.—The War on the Mississippi.—T he sur- 
render of Vicksburg, which took place om the 4th inst., 
is regarded as one of the most important events of the 
present war. The prisoners, (who by the terms of capitu- 
lation have been paroled and allowed to leave for Talla- 
dega, Alabama,) numbered it is said about 27,000, in- 
cluding 5,600 sick and wounded men. About twenty 
generals, and a great number of officers of lower grade, 
have also been paroled. Many of the prisoners, it is said, 
desired to take the oath of allegiance to the United 
States. The rebels gave up one hundred and fifty pieces 
of artillery and thirty-five thousand Enfield rifles. Their 
ammunition was nearly expended. The labour per- 
formed on the rebel fortifications had been immense, but 
most of the works had become an undistinguishable heap 
of ruins from the effects of the heavy artillery. About 
twelve hundred women and children were in the city 
during the bombardment, and for most of the time they 
had been obliged to live in caves, of which there are 
several hundred. The prices of food had become enor- 
mous previous to the surrender, five dollars per pound 
being charged for flour, and one dollar per pound for 
mule meat. About 2500 persons had been killed inside 
the rebel fortifications since the commencement of the 
seige. At the latest dates, the siege of Port Hudson 
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was closely pressed. Immediately after the surrender|rains. According to the despatches from the vicini 
n-| of Vicksburg, General Grant despatched a messenger to | the hostile armies, it would appear that on the 13th ing 


General Banks with an offer of assistance. It was sup- 
posed this last of the rebel strongholds on the Mississippi 
would soon give way. The Federal forces at Helena, 


The rebels were defeated with a loss of 2500 men in 

killed, wounded and prisoners. The-loss of the U.S. 

troops was about 250 in killed and wounded. 
Tennessee.—Despatches of the 10th inst. from Nash- 


continued his retreat beyond the State line, and his army 
had become greatly reduced by desertions. The Federal 
troops held Winchester and Shelbyville. 

Invasion of Indiana.—The daring rebel general, John 
Morgan, has made a raid into Indiana, with, it is said, 
about 6000 cavalry. They came from East Tennessee, 
and emerging through the gap of the Cumberland moun- 
tains, crossed the Cumberland river at Burkesville, and 
making rapidly to the north, captured and plundered 
Columbia and Lebanon and crossed the Ohio river at 
Brandenburg. From thence they proceeded ‘to Corydon, 
where they took 500 prisoners and plundered thé town. 
Other towns were visited by them as they moved rapidly 
on their route. On the 10th they were moving eastward, 
and were not far from the Ohio State line. A Cincin- 
nati despatch of the 13th, states that the invaders had 
reached Harrison in Hamilton county, Uhio, about thirty- 
five miles from Cincinnati. Much alarm prevailed, and 
martial law had been declared in Cincinnati. It was 
supposed that Morgan would move around the city and 
recross the Uhio into Kentucky. He had burned bridges 
and otherwise injured the Oiio and Mississippi Railroad. 

Virginia.—The operations of Gen. Dix in the neigh- 
bourhood of Richmond, did not result in anything of 
much importance. The object of menacing the city was 
probably to detain there some of the rebel troops which 
might otherwise have been sent to reinforce Gen. Lee’s 
army in Pennsylvania. An attempt was made to cut the 
railroads north of Richmond, but it was only partially 
successful. 

North Carolina.—An expedition sent out from New- 
bern, by General Foster, proceeded to Vienansville, a 
distance of ninety miles, and destreyed the track of 
the Wilmington and Weldon railroad for a cgnsider- 
able distance. A great amount of property belonging 
to the rebel government was captured or destroyed 
These operations look to the destruction of the Southern 
railway communications leading to Richmond. The 
Legislature of North Carolina was lately in extra session 
on financial matters. TRe Raleigh Register, referring to 
this extra session, says, “ there is mischief brewing which 
bodes no good to the Confederate cause, and the history 
of this legislature does not warrant us in expecting any 
thing but mischief at its hands.” The Register also says, 
that the Government organ, the Raleigh Standard, is doing 
all in its power to excite the people to rebel against the 
Confederate government. The members of the Legisla- 
ture from Uaswell county, have come out for a recon- 
struction of the Union, and the Wilmington Journal says 
that other members are coming out for a reconstruction. 
The Union and Wilmington Journal say that other mem- 
bers are intending to openly advocate the same thing. 

Piratical Cruizers.—The pirate Florida, and probably 
one or two other vessels of the same class, were recently 
upon the coast committing depredations, and burning 
and destroying vessels. The United States gun-boat 
Erricson, which arrived at New York recently, was chased 
by a privateer of superior force. A number of armed 
vessels have been sent in search of the rebel privateers, 
but they have so far successfully eluded pursuit, 

The Markets, §c.—The following were the quotations 
on the 13th inst. Mew York.—The money market well 
supplied at 6 a7 per cent., call loans at 5 per cent. 
American gold, 31 a 32 per cent. premium. Specie in 
the New York banks, $38,566,395 ; circulation, $5,922,- 
000. United States six per cents, 1881, 106. Middling 
uplands cotton, 63 cts. Superfine State flour, $4.38 a 
$4.75. Baltimore flour, $6.10 a $6.75. Chicago spring 
wheat, $1.13 a $1.25. Amber Iowa, $1.30 a $1.33. 
Winter red Western, $1.35 a $1.38. Western yellow 
corn, 70 cts. Mixed, 67 cts. Oats, 70a76 cts. Phila- 
delphia.— Prime red wheat, $1.45. White, $1.50 a 
$1.60. Rye, $1.06. Yellow corn, 87 cts. Oats 76 cts. 
The cattle murket dull at rates ranging from 8 to 11, 
most were sold at from 10 to 11. 

The War in Maryland.—After the sanguinary contest 
near Gettysburg, Pa., in which the rebels were defeated, 
Gen. Lee slowly retreated into Maryland. The move- 
ments of his army, as well as that of General Meade, 
seem to have been retarded by the necessary care for 
the wounded, and the condition of the roads, which 
were rendered nearly impassable by continued heavy 















General Lee had his forces, to the number of 50, 
60,000, drawn up in a strong position between B 
town and Williamsport, not far from the field of the 


proximity, a part of it occupying Hagerstown. The 
lines commenced about a mile and a half d 


extended from thence to the Potomac. It is stated - 
General Lee has received supplies of ammunition 

have reached him. No reliable statements have - 
published of the losses of the respective armies in the 

battles near Gettysburg, but it now seems probable those 

of the rebel army have been overestimated. They werg p 


however doubtless very heavy, and may have amounted, 
including those sustained during the retreat, to an aggre. 
gate of 25,000 in killed, wounded and prisoners, No 
artillery was captured on either side. On the 13th,q 
severe skirmish took place between the outposts near 
Hagerstown, in which one of the rebel entrenchments _ 
was Carried, and about three hundred prisoners taken, 
New York.—A savage and disgraceful riot broke out 
in this city, on the 13th inst., occasioned by opposition 
to the conscription law now about being enforced. » The 
place of drafting was broken into by an infuriated bE E 
the papers, records, &c. seized, and the building id = 
Much other property was destroyed by these misgu % 
men, and a humber of lives, it is stated, were sacrificed, 
Strong measures were adopted to put down the outs 
break. . 
Philadelphia.—Mortality last week, 3¢4. 





FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSANE. 


NEAR FRANKFORD, (TWENTY-THIRD WARD, PHILADELP 

Physician and Superintendent,—Josuvua H. Worrat 
ton, M. D. 

Application for the Admission of Patients ma 
made to the Superintendent, to Cuartes Exuis, Cle 
of the Board of Managers, No. 637 Market Street, Phil 
delphia, or to any other Member of the Board. 

















Diep, at her residence in Smyrna, Chenango co., N. 
the 11th of Sixth month, 1863, Ametia C., wife of B 
min Knowles, in the 34th year of her age. A beloved 
consistent member of Smyrna Preparative and Mon 
Meeting; of which she was a diligent attender, 
her children with her. As she advanced in years sh@ 
evidenced an increasing concern for herself, her familyy 
and the prosperity of the Truth. She was of an amiable” 
and retiring disposition, and manifested entire submi 
sion to the will of her Heavenly Father, through a pro= 
tracted illness. In the Second month last, she was ree 
duced very low and brought into close searchings 
heart. On being queried with in regard to the state 
her mind at that time, said she felt that she had don 
with the world, she had given up all that was near al 
dear, and had passed through great conflicts of spirit ab 
the thought of leaving her dear husband and children” 
but said she “had been enabled to resign them all t 
Him who will care for them when I am gone, and ¢ 
now say, the will of the Lord be done in life or de 
I see nothing in my way, feeling very peaceful. I 
I am not deceived, and think Iam not. This has b 
a season of deep instruction to my mind; I have m 
times carefully looked over my past life; I have 
always lived as I ought to have done, but now feel 
through mercy all is forgiven.” On another oc 
she ‘spoke to each one present, then bade them fare 
and was apparently passing away, but after a time 
vived, and so much improved that her friends fla 
themselves with a hope of her recovery, though freq 
remarks from her lips gave evidence that she felt 
time of her departure drew near. Great was her soli¢i« 
tude for her dear children, that they should be rightly” 
instructed, their young minds impressed with the pure 
principles of piety and virtue, and they kept in the plaime” 
ness becoming our high profession. After a few wi 
her disease renewed its violence, and her frail cons! 
tion soon gave way. She was preserved in quietness 
resignation, looking towards that heavenly city w' 
hath foundations, none of whose inhabitants can say” 
“TI am sick,” where she longed to be admitted and be” 
everlastingly at rest, which her friends consolingly 
lieve is her blessed and enduring inheritance. 

, on the 14th of Sixth month, 1863, Resgoca, 
of Hobson Lamborn, in the forty-second year of her 
A member of New Garden Monthly Meeting. 
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Lodge street, opposite the Pennsylvania Bank. 
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